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Or the many predictions of ancient prophecy, announcing the king- 
dom, or religion of Christ Jesus, there are those, which represent it as 
a period especially of religious knowledge. It is promised as a light to 
the world. Christ himself is predicted as “the sun of righteousness” ; 
and the universality of this light is also declared. It is to enlighten 
every man that cometh into the world. 

It is still further represented as among the tokens or evidences of the 
prosperity of a people, and perhaps may be numbered with other pre- 
dictions of the influences of the Gospel, that wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of the times, while “ the fear of the Lord” shall 
be their treasure. In other words, that in knowledge controlled and 
sanctified by religious faith and religious principle shall be the strength 
and stability of a people. It is also intimated, that the union of the 
two is essential. And it is the purpose of these few remarks to show, 
that human wisdom, or mere secular knowledge without religious prin- 
ciple, or that highest form of wisdom, which is called in Scripture “ the 
fear of the Lord,” is insufficient for the virtue of the individual, or for 
the permanent prosperity of a people. 

Now, let it be observed, that knowledge in itself, like other human 
possessions and endowments, may be for good or for evil. ‘ Know- 
ledge,” says Lord Bacon, and thousands have repeated it after him— 
“knowledge is power.” But it must not be forgotten that it is power 
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for mischief as well as for blessing. We read of them, “ who are wise 
to do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge.” And the sagacious 
king of Israel in exhibiting the results of his own reflection distinguishes 
to the same purpose between knowledge and wisdom when he says, 
“‘ Wisdom is a defence, and knowledge is a defence ; but the excellency” 
or superior worth “‘ of wisdom is, that it giveth life to them that have 
it.” The distinction thus made is confirmed by all the observation 
we can make of individuals or communities. Knowledge, regarded 
only as the furniture of the mind, as the assemblage of facts or ideas 
in the mind, is of inferior value, is but instrumental to an end. It is 
the province of true wisdom, of a sound practical philosophy, to furnish 
principles of action, to regulate the life, and to guide into the way 
of peace. 

Our fathers, the enlightened and religious settlers of New England, 
understood this great principle, and were faithful to it in the institutions 
which they were anxious, first of all, to establish. They made perma- 
nent provision at once for the Church and the School. They judged, 
that the common school without the Christian Church, or, in other words, 
that secular without religious instruction was of doubtful utility. They 
understood, and let us hope that their descendants may never cease to 
understand, the indispensable importance of the religious principle as the 
safeguard of the community. ‘They provided, therefore, after the wise 
example of the Jewish governor, for the teaching of the people “ the true 
knowledge of God.” One of their chief designs in laying the foundations 
of Cambridge University, when they had hardly provided for themselves 
or their children daily sustenance, was the training up of a learned and 
pious clergy, to succeed the faithful men who came hither from the 
universities of England, and to secure the maintenance of Christian in- 
stitutions and of Christian education in the land. They could not bear 
the thought, as they expressed it in the touching declaration of their 
views, that the country, to which they had fled for the enjoyment of 
faith and worship according to their consciences, should be left to incom- 
petent teachers of religion, whatever other teachers there might be, 
after the first generation should be slumbering in the dust. 

Thus it was, that in this beautiful union of practical wisdom and Chris- 
tian piety they provided for the religious education of the whole people. 
Our fathers seem to have anticipated what events long after their day 
have established, “ that human knowledge and mere intellectual pursuits 
are no antidote among any people to corrupting associations or degrading 
habits.” They knew, and they anticipated what the history of revolu- 
tionary France fifty years since did abundantly show, that a nation of 
philosophers might be a nation of infidels, denying the God that made 
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them, and worshipping the idols of their own reason or of their own 
lusts. No nation ever carried the physical sciences or the arts, by 
which the secular prosperity of a people are advanced, to an higher 
perfection ; and yet to what revolting extremes of atheism and of pro- 
fligacy did they not descend ? “ Not liking,” as the apostle said of another 
race of philosophers in his day, “ to retain God in their knowledge, they 
became vain in their imaginations and changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God and the truth of God into a lie, so that the very light within 
them became darkness.” 

But perhaps it will be objected, that these men were philosophers, cor- 
rupted by the vices of a false philosophy, by vanity, ambition, selfish- 
ness, or a refined voluptuousness. There are no such dangers, it has 
been said, to people of humble condition or pretensions. Only educate 
the common people ; give them knowledge to occupy their time, fo fill 
their minds, and you need not fear for their morals. You may rely on 
the necessities of their condition for their safety. ‘They are in no dan- 
ger from idleness, or ambition, or the vices of men of leisure. But 
agreeable theory, ingenious speculation is one thing, and sober experi- 
ence another. And experience teaches—and we adopt the words of a 
sagacious observer, ‘ that human nature in all its forms is the same ; 
that knowledge is power to all, but wisdom only to them that use it 
rightly. And that so far from secular education being an antidote to 
evil, or an antidote to the progress of social corruption, it has within it- 
self a fatal tendency to increase both, unless restrained by the force of 
moral precept, and sanctified by the controlling power of religious 
instruction.” ‘ 

But still it is urged, educate the people and the nation is safe ; the 
public morals are secure. To this we reply, the people are instructed ; 
secular education has been diffused, and the result has shown, that of 
itself it is not a preventive of crime. As this however is a question not 
of theory but of facts, we will justify the assertion by adducing a few 
of the multitude, that might easily be assembled. 

“The progress of crime,” says a writer who had examined for the 
purpose the records of some of the criminal tribunals of Great Britain, 
“has been more rapid in Scotland than in any other state of Europe. 
In Glasgow, more especially, during the last sixteen years, it has 
been beyond all precedent alarming ; the population during that period 
having advanced about seventy per cent., while serious crime has in- 
creased six hundred per cent. And of three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-six individuals tried in Scotland within one year, six hundred and 
ninety-three were uneducated, and the remainder, or more than three 
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quarters were educated.* Under this term must of course be under- 
stood not the education of the academy or university, but of the common 
school, such as is extended to all classes of children in New England 
and in other parts of the United States. Again, 

“Within three parishes in London, occupied to a large extent by the 
laboring classes, of seven thousand five hundred and seventy-seven per- 
sons committed for various offences in a single year, the whole number 
uneducated was two thousand three hundred and eighty-three, while the 
total educated was five thousand one hundred and ninety-four, or more 
than double the number uneducated.” 

In France, a very curious but painful confirmation of the same result 
is furnished by the records of the criminal courts, as collected from the 
eighty-seven departments, into which that kingdom is divided. From 
these it appears, that crime is no where so prevalent as in those towns 
and districts, where secular education and progress in the physical 
sciences have been advanced to the highest degree, while the religious 
culture has been at the same time neglected. Common schools have 
been multiplied while churches have gone todecay. This extraordinary 
fact, abundantly confirmed by the statistics of the local tribunals, has 
been candidly admitted by Lord Brougham and other zealous friends of 
popular education, and, as we are informed by the intelligent writer just 
quoted, has essentially modified their views upon this subject. 

In our own country, we have only to advert to the description and the 
classes of crime, which have abounded for the few last years, and been 
increasing with a terrible rapidity, to perceive that the wide diffusion 
of common education is not attended with the moral restraints which 
have usually been supposed. The offences most frequent among us are 
not those which can be committed by the illiterate. It is not they who 
cannot read, or write, or cast accounts, by whom frauds, and forgeries and 
counterfeiting are practised. No. Let the records of public justice de- 
clare. Let the secrets of our prison-houses be proclaimed. Let the 
dwellings and the hearts filled with anguish for the disgrace of once 
respected and cherished inmates, tell us, and it will appear, that these 
offences could not be committed but by the educated ; by those indeed 


* If to this statement it should be objected, that Scotland as a country has long 
been distinguished for the religious instruction and character of the people, it isa 
sufficient answer, that the statistics above enumerated apply to a wide manufac- 
turing district, within the city or vicinity of Glasgow ; in whiéh, while abundant 
means have been supplied for the secular instruction of all classes by lectures, 
lyceums, &c., the population has advanced far beyond the increase of the means 
of religious instruction. 
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whose superior attainments in the required branches brought them into 
situations, the responsibleness of which demanded their skill, but the 
temptations of which were mightier than their integrity. 

In truth, the chief end of education is not the imparting of knowledge, 
valuable as it may be, or the supply of the means of attaining it. Some 
modern philanthropists seem to think, that if they can but make the 
laboring classes read, and bring them with every evening to the 
lyceum, and teach them political economy, and the laws of nature, and 
the practical maxims of Dr. Franklin, how well he wrote, though he had 
never gone to college, and with what economy and practical wisdom he 
lived, they have secured their morals, and made them good citizens. 
But all this may avail nothing, if there be not added the restraints of 
religious principle ; of that fear of the Lord, which is represented in 
Scripture as the beginning, as it is also the result, of wisdom. 

It has not been sufficiently regarded, that education is but the instru- 
ment and not the end: that a love of knowledge and habits of reading do 
not of necessity imply habits of goodness. That a taste for books may 
be a love of bad books rather than of good ; and that even devotion to 
science separate from religious principle, and still more when allied with 
scepticism and unbelief, may be attended, as it was attended in not a few 
of the atheistic philosophers of France, with detestable profligacy. 

What we have just said applies exclusively to the higher forms of 
education. But returning to that which we have chiefly had in view in 
these remarks, we cannot fail to observe the peculiar danger of disjoin- 
ing education in its humblest form from the influences of religion. 
Nothing is of more dangerous tendency than to leave men to the 
temptations and wants of low conditions without the restraints of morality. 
And as the evidence, that there may be a love of knowledge and 
habits of reading without any corresponding moral taste, we will only 
refer again to the writer already quoted, who in replying to certain 
statements which seemed to justify an opposite conclusion, mentions a 
certain district in London occupied by a numerous population, chiefly of 
the laboring classes, of persons who had been taught to read, but without 
religious education. Within this district he informs us, that he found 
ten small circulating libraries, sustained by this description of persons, 
which, with the aid of a friend who partook of the same interest 
in the inquiry, he examined and the result was, that by far the greatest 
proportion of the works selected there, was of the most trifling descrip- 
tion, containing nothing good or profitable, while not a few were deci- 
dedly infidel or immoral. Two bundred were the utmost in number 
that could in any sense be called profitable (and among these were inclu- 
ded the works of Sir Walter Scott and of Miss Edgeworth which, what- 
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ever may be their merit in other regards, will hardly by even the most 
liberal interpreters of the term be classed with religious works), while 
the fashionable, light, and libertine novels, which bore incontestable 
evidence of being most read, exceeded two thousand. Now such were 
the books preferred by persons, who had knowledge enough to read, but 
not moral taste to prefer the good to the bad.* 

It must be obvious, therefore, that the reliance which many are so 
ready to place on intellectual culture for the healthful condition of society, 
is unsafe. And with the evidence afforded by the facts we have ad- 
duced, to which others might be added, we will adduce the testimony of 
one, whose opportunities of observation were wide and various, and 
whose opinions were in no danger of being warped by any professional 
bias. ‘ Religion,” says Cousin, “isin my eye, the best and perhaps 
the only, basis of popular instruction. I know a little of Europe, and 
have never witnessed any good popular schools, where Christianity was 
wanting. The more I reflect upon the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced, that we must go hand in hand with the clergy, in order to instruct 
the people ; and must make religious education a special part of instruc- 
tion in our primary schools. I speak not this as one of the clergy, but 
as a philosopher, and I know human nature and history too well, not to 
regard religion, when rightly inculcated, as an essential instrument for 
civilizing the mind, and the necessary support of those, on whom society 
imposes hard and humble duties, uncheered by the hopes of future fortune 
or the consolations of self-love.” 

One more testimony may be added, and it is from one,t whose bril- 
liant discoveries have given him a pre-eminent rank, not with the 
philosophers only, but with the benefactors of. mankind; who after 
receiving from the courts and academies of Europe the highest honors 
that science can confer, has thus in his retirement and near contem- 
plation of death, given utterance to the deep thoughts of his soul. 
“I envy no man,” says Sir Humphrey Davy, “his genius, power, 
knowledge, wit, or fancy. But if I should choose what would be most 
delightful, and, as I think, most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious faith to every other blessing.” 

It will be seen, that in these remarks we have relied upon the state- 
ments of others rather than upon any reasoning of our,own. But the 


* With all our boasting to the contrary, education is but an instrument, and not 
an end: for who may not know, that the highest forms of mere intellectual cul- 
ture may be united, as in some flagrant instances might be shown of the philoso- 
phers of France, with revolting profligacy ? Even philosophy itself became 
the minister of gross voluptuousness. 


t Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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apology, if it need one, will be found in the nature of the topic, which 
required testimony, and in the necessity, which appears to be urgent, of 
refuting by indisputable facts a too prevalent notion, that secular know- 
ledge has any connexion with goodness, or can be relied on by any 
people as of itself either a preventive, or an antidote to vice. 

Are you willing then, it may be asked, to disparage knowledge ? and 
shall a teacher of truth in these days, when the world is in eager 
pursuit of it, venture to say, that knowledge is dangerous? No, we say 
not this, because we do not believe it. We admit to the full extent the 
axiom, “that for the soul to be without knowledge is not good”: that 
knowledge is the appropriate food and furniture of the mind, in the pur- 
suit of which it finds its highest enjoyment, its dignity, and not seldom, 
amidst the cares and sorrows of life, its solace and peace. We may 
even go farther than this. For who will deny, that “in all ” intellectual 
“labor there is profit”; or that the pursuit of knowledge is an help to 
virtue by furnishing healthful occupation, by keeping a man from evil, 
or as we speak, out of mischief; by repressing bad passions, by inspir- 
ing tastes, that shall make distasteful and hateful the meanness and 
pollution of sin. 

But from the facts and testimonies, which even within these narrow 
limits have been presented, do we not see, that a little learning may be, 
and that it sometimes is, a dangerous thing? and that“ all arts and know- 
ledge,” without religion, ‘‘ may do us little good” ? May we not see, 
how indispensable to the welfare, and even to the safety of society, is 
the religious education of the whole people? and with what truth and 
pregnancy of meaning it is written, ‘‘ Behold the fear of the Lord— 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is understanding”: that 
religion is the principal thing; and that without it, the individual or 
the nation, that increases knowledge, may but increase sorrow. 





Ir is the strong language of the late illustrious poet and metaphysi- 
cian, Samuel Taylor Coleridge : “I fully coincide with Frederick H. 
Jacobi, that the only true spirit of tolerance consists in the conscientious 
toleration-of each other’s intolerance. Whatever pretends to be more 
than this, is either the unthinking cant of fashion, or the soul-palsying 
narcotic of moral and religious indifference.” 
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TRACTS. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


It would be acurious book which should gather any considerable por- 
tion of the strange experiences of tracts. Ina small denomination like 
ours, very many of the sybil-leaves have floated beyond our own circle, 
we know not to what ultimate destiny. A great number, like some of 
the early impressions of the Bible, have been wilfully destroyed. We 
know one man who boasted of this hangman’s business, who thought he 
had really cropped the wings of a seductive heresy, who would have 
rubbed his hands just as exultingly at burning their authors and publish- 
ers a few centuries ago. But commonly intolerance is not so open- 
hearted. It loves darkness, like other night-birds. And we have known 
many a tract and book destroyed by church-members who afterwards 
pretended they had not seen them, and who would have manifested a 
lively horror at seeing one of their own tracts doomed to penal flames. 
In thousands of cases no doubt the destruction of a man’s books has 
led to no kindly predictions about his own future, and the shuddering 
child has been pointed to a vivid picture of the sinner’s doom in those 
curling flames. 

Considering how many jealous enemies watch over the paths of these 
humble allies, I have often felt moved to urge our brethren to multiply 
their numbers, to leave no stone unturned for their circulation, to drop them 
into the bale of goods that is going to the Far West, to scatter here and 
there one in spots where the unoccupied sit together with folded hands 
and listless minds. On the great Lakes, we have often opened inter- 
esting discussions by dropping a few tracts, and made intelligent acquain- 
tances, and done something to dispel the mist of horror which yet lingers 
around our cause. Our Unitarian publications look so well and are so 
neat without and nice within, that I never met the person yet who would 
turn away from them in disgust or affront. The only trouble in my 
experience has been indifference. Persons whom the hypocrisy of 
church-members had wholly prejudiced againstr eligion, or whom 
worldliness had benumbed in their moral natures, would of course throw 
them aside after wondering how they came there. And these at the 
‘West are a very, very large class. 

But I have spun all this long yarn, when I intended only to have told 
a simple story or two. The first instance I would present of the efficiency 
of tracts fell within my own experience : for the second, though I visited 
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Nashville where its scene was laid,I have no better than hearsay- 
evidence. 

Liberal Christianity has never had a more bitter nor a more harmless 
reviler than Jedediah Burchard. In one New England village, where he 
was bringing his pedlar-wares to a glorious market and taking in his ten 
dollars a day, he scgnted out one solitary Unitarian, a communicant and 
generous supporter of the Orthodox Church. The discovery was enough 
for Jedediah; he poured out his artillery in a perfect blaze upon this 
one grey-haired offender: he rained down his blows upon Unitarianism 
as if all Cambridge was to be carried by storm. Some of his expres- 
sions are so ludicrous, yet so blasphemous, that I cannot tear them from 
my memory though I would. They cling about me like the poisoned 
robe of Hercules, Our friend took the matter in his own quiet way. 
He bought a huge pile of our best tracts, and binding them up into neat 
volumes, each volume containing a good doctrinal assortment, set them 
afloat through that neighborhood with such effect as to change that soli- 
tary lamp, flickering as if it would expire, into forty earnest disciples 
who were prepared to hear the word with understanding, and who desired 
to settle a minister at once. The method pursued by this excellent 
friend was peculiar. His little volumes were loaned, not given away : 
and when one was returned to him he was always at pains to inquire 
how it was received, and if any difficulties were felt about its views. 

The other anecdote is located at the South West. A company of 
gentlemen had been engaged for some time in evening meetings at each 
other’s houses, for the discussion of interesting moral topics. It was not 
a literary club, nor a debating society: but a company of friends feeling 
their way to the light. By and by, theology stumbled in as might have 
been expected, and the old questions which have always disturbed the 
world were agitated there. And after a while, they arrived at certain con- 
clusions which they supposed cast them out forever from church-com- 
munion or Christian sympathy. They were not Calvinists, Arminians, nor 
Romanists; they supposed they stood alone. About this time, one of 
their number received around a package from Boston, some leaves, 
which proved when gathered together to be a doctrinal tract. It was 
an angel of light to him. It was an outstretched heavenly hand, leading 
him on. He felt, and his seeking friends with him, the blessedness of 
sympathy. They were not shut out from ali Christian intercourse. 
They knew where to look, even to the Star in the East, for farther 
guidance and clearer light. They rejoiced in the additional strength 
which every mind feels when its dearest sentiments are found to be 
equally dear to others. It was the inlet of abiding peace to their souls. 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. No. II. 
EXTRACTS FROM A SUPPOSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


January. 
My pEAR MoTHER—Since I have returned to my own country, there 
is no duty that embarrasses me so much, and perplexes my conscience 
so frequently, as that growing out of the relation between mistress and 
domestic. Living as I did in sunny, lazy Italy, having small concern 
with household affairs, I thought little upon this subject, because nothing 
in my daily life presented it to me. But a New England housekeeper 
cannot enjoy such exemption ; there is no flying from the charge, unless 
with my husband and children I take refuge in lodgings at once. As 
this would be disadvantageous to them in many respects, my conscience . 
will not allow me to think of it. In my case it would be the indulgence 
of indolence and selfishness. I am resolved to study out this difficult 
duty, and if I can ascertain what it is, [ will pray for strength, and do it. 
I have read so much that is wise and excellent on the point in ques- 
tion, that I really do not see what more can be taught by books. The . 
principles laid down by Miss Sedgwick and others, are as true and : 
practical as possible. And so I believe most women feel them to be, 
resolving, while they read, to act upon them. But still the complaint 
grows and grows, and the cry goes up perpetually, until even the serene 
upper air, in which the most aristocratic classes move, is stirred by 
it. ‘We are plagued by our servants, we can get no good domes- 
tics,” is the burden of the lamentation, indeed the chief theme, with an 
abundance of variations running upon it, among a very large class of 
women. Filled with these vexations, they seem to me in no condition 
to grow, morally or intellectually ; and if growth of the soul be the ob- 
ject of existence, how fatally are they wasting life! Many mothers of 4 
families, whom I know, are so engrossed with managing their domestics, 
changing them, and often drudging in the intervals between the going 
of one and the coming of another, that they absolutely seem to have no 
time to attend to their friends, their out-door duties, nay, not even to 
their children, except to feed and clothe them. Dear mother, is not this 
a shocking state of things? Can nothing be done for it? You have 
been at the head of a family for forty years, and I remember no such ; 
troubles in your path. Since we cannot live so near each other that | ’ 
may see your venerable face frequently, and take counsel of your ex- 
perience, I am resolved to make you my sole confidant and adviser, by ; 
letter. I will neither molest my husband nor my other friends by my 
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household difficulties, for it does no good, plainly. It wearies the 
hearer, and aggravates by indulgence the irritation of the complainer. 
As yet, I have had little trouble of consequence ; but several dilemmas 
have occurred to me, in which I hardly knew on which side my duty 
lay. Such will undoubtedly recur, and to you I shall come for sympa- 
thy and advice. 

February 1st.—Shall I carry out the plan I proposed last month ? 
You encourage me to it, and I will. My early marriage, my residence 
abroad for many years after it, my recent return with four children 
whose education is the dearest purpose for which I live, are circumstan- 
ces which I know will be taken into consideration by you; and you will 
not judge my inexperience, nor my seemingly excessive anxiety, with 
harshness. I do feel that my relation to every human being under my 
roof involves serious and peculiar duty, and is to be carefully studied. 
My domestics come next to my children in the ever widening circle 
around me. Nightly they sleep within these walls, daily I behold their 
faces in my happy home, my actions have an influence on their comfort 
and theirs on mine. There is a bond between us, and God meant it 
should be more than men commonly regard it. * * * * * 

February 15th.—That faithful Mrs. Williams, who left you to go 
to Italy with me when I was a bride of sixteen, and who has ever 
since been devoted to me and my children, is so broken in constitution 
that she urges me every day to supply her place with a younger and 
stronger person. | must do it, for she is unfit for toil or care. I 
wished her to remain in the family as a sort of superintendent; it 
seemed as if this ought to be her home until she were called to a better. 
But with her usual good sense she has determined to go to a widowed 
daughter in good circumstances, who desires her company. She has 
laid by enough for her support, and I like her independence. The 
position I offered her, is never, I fancy, an enviable one, however judi- 
cious may be the occupant. It will be kinder to let her go, following 
her ever with grateful attentions: and I have engaged a middle-aged 
woman, highly recommended, in her place. be * * ” 

March \st.—The middle-aged woman, highly recommended, left me 
at a moment’s notice, because I-could not consent to her attending 
religious meetings four evenings in a week, besides Sundays. Was I 
right or wrong? I did not bluntly refuse, but with calmness endeavored 
to explain to her that religion did not consist in church-going and out- 
ward observances, and that she might serve God as truly while quietly 
performing her engagements to me at home, as in the crowd and 
excitement of the vestry-room: I said that the Sabbath and one evening 
in the week, with her opportunities for reading, might supply as much 
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religious instruction as she could digest. She answered me with the 
haughtiness of a Pharisee of the broadest phylactery, that she “ thanked 
God, her notions of religion and mine were somewhat different, and she 
hoped never again to live in a family that was not pious.” My dear 
mother, I hope I shall judge charitably of my female friends when their 
tempers appear soured by frequent conflict with the rude and undisci- 
plined. I have always been called amiable, but I was conscious of an 
anger-spot on my cheek as this religionist turned from me. I made no 
attempt to detain her, and I thought it was because her influence would 
evidently be bad for children. I trust it was not resentment. But what 
I have seen in others makes me distrust myself. 

April.—Good Mrs. Williams has had three successors already, dear 
mother, and yet I cannot blame myself, although I honestly seek to do 
so. Iwas moved by compassion to take a lame young woman, and in 
a week J ascertained that her hip-complaint was aggravated by perpetu- 
ally going up and down stairs, and that for some months she ought 
to receive medical treatment. I put myself to no small trouble and 
expense to secure this for her, and engaged another elderly person in 
her place. My children are all sick with influenzas; Charles, now 
almost fifteen, is threatened with lung fever, and this woman seems so 
cold, selfish, and unfeeling, it pains me hourly. I have known what it 
is to feel my heart warm towards a servant, who shows tenderness and 
sympathy when a beloved child lies sick and suffering. We feel the 
grace of their love, of a something unbought, in every office they per- 
form at such a season. I have no such experience with regard to Mrs. 
Fisher. But am I not unreasonable to expect it ? 

May.—My head has been so confused by my late terrible anxieties, 
that I forgot to tell you how cruelly Mrs. Fisher left me as soon as it 
was ascertained that my children were prostrated by malignant scarlet 
fever. I have not been able to get any but temporary hired nurses 
since, so great is the dread of this horrible malady. I ought not to blame 
my fellow creatures. I take back that word “cruelly.” The instinct 
of self-preservation is strong, and Mrs. Fisher was certainly under no 
obligation to risk her life in nursing the children of a stranger. My 
own strength begins to fail, but it will last till the emergency is over, I 
am almost confident of that. How seldom does God allow a mother to 
sink, until the dear ones are either restored to earth, or taken to 
Heaven ! , 

June.—In the midst of my distress last month, there came a young 
woman to offer herself as nursery-maid. She said she had no fear of 
scarlet fever, and, though she brought no recommendations from any 
one, I took her. It was an imprudent step, you may well say. Once 
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I] would not have believed that I could do so. But I was in the extrem- 
ity of need. And that was not all. The young woman looked pale and 
sad. She said she had been a dressmaker in New York, had been ill, 
and had come to Boston in search of a married sister whom she could 
not find. Her money was exhausted, she could not get back to New 
York, and had gone to the Intelligence office in search of a place. The 
story seemed a probable one, and when I said I would take her for a 
week on trial, such a look of gladness came into her eyes! It was an 
honest joy, or I am no physiognomist. During the last fortnight, I have 
been constantly rejoicing that I yielded to the kind though hasty impulse. 
Yet my better judgment reproaches me at moments. People will not 
receive a cook without some knowledge of her qualifications ; how 
much more important are those of the person who is to be frequently 
about your children, in your presence as well as out of it! I fear I have 
not done right, but Helen is so exemplary in her conduct, she nurses 
my young invalids so tenderly, bears with the irritability of convalescence 
so patiently, that I cannot quite repent of the step. 

October.—I believe I have not mentioned Helen in any of my letters 
this summer. She has now been with me for months, constantly gain- 
ing more of my confidence. She appears entirely absorbed in her duties, 
with no desire to go out, or form acquaintance. She is more reserved 
than I could wish, for I always feel that if my female domestics will tell 
me something of their past lives, their connexions, their plans and feel- 
ings, I may be of use to them. I often take my needlework and sit in 
the nursery a whole morning, and have made repeated attempts to draw 
her into conversation. She is not only silent, but timid and dejected. 
Now and then, when amusing my Fanny, she is beguiled by the comical 
little thing into a hearty laugh which sounds as if she once was happy, 
and might be made so again. But such an expression of painful recol- 
lection comes over her countenance the next minute! And often,as she 
sits sewing after the children are in bed, she wears such alvok of wretched- 
ness that I cannot help asking her if she is not ill. But she gives me 
a hurried answer, and evidently shrinks so from being questioned that I 
cannot pursue it. I know not why the same rules of delicacy are not 
to be observed with our domestics as with our common acquaintance. 
Poor girl! if kindness can win her confidence, I will have it. 

November.—1 cannot conclude this letter without a word of my- Helen, 
in whom I. am glad to find you are interested. You suggested my testing 
her susceptibility on religious topics, and I made an attempt the very 
next day. But she seemed to shrink from it with peculiar repugnance. 
I alluded to an excellent sermon I heard last Sunday on future retribu- 
tion. She looked as if I could scarcely have touched on a more painful 
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theme. I did not like it, 1 confess. But she goes regularly to church, 
and her conduct is still irreproachable ; everybody in the house likes 
her. Two nights ago, when I left her to put the younger children to 
bed because I had company, I came up just in time to hear her teaching 
Henry to say the Lord’s prayer. I had thought him too young for it, 
intelligent as he is; but she was so interested in it, and in trying to make 
him understand it, that 1 stood ten minutes at the door unperceived. 
I shall never forget her singularly earnest manner as she leaned over his 
crib, saying, “‘ Lead us not into temptation,” and then explaining to him 
for what he was praying, in simple words suited to his comprehension. 
Can I distrust her after that? It was a trifling incident, but how often 
our most distinct and permanent, and, as I think, correct impressions of 
character are formed from slight incidents. 

December.—I must tell you that my interest in Helen is greatly deep- 
ened since I wrote last. I saw last Sunday evening that her eyes were 
red with weeping, and the next morning her haggard face told of a sleep- 
less night. When I questioned her she said she had been kept awake 


by the toothache ; but the next moment, coloring violently she said, ‘* No ~ 


ma’am, I will not deceive you. I had a slight toothache, but it was 
trouble of mind that broke my rest.” ‘ And are you not willing to tell 
me your trouble, Helen?” said I. She shook her head, and put her 
hand on the door-latch. I could not help adding, ‘‘ Helen, I would not 
boast of any kindness shown you, but do you think you have in the 
world a truer friend than I?” ‘* Oh no, ma’am, I know I have not, but 
it would do no good to tell you my affliction ; the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” And she hastily left the room. My cook has since told me 
that Helen went with her to a Methodist meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
and that the sermon was a “terrible searching powerful one.” Accord- 
ing to her account, Helen was exceedingly agitated by it. 

January 2d.—I have been talking with Helen about the sermon she 
heard atthe Methodist meeting, and find that she has been a great suf- 
ferer ever since, from the fearful description of Divine wrath to which 
she listened there. A dark and stern image of God, as a furious Avenger, 
whose piercing eye surveys every sin and pursues every sinner unrelen- 
tingly, has taken complete possession of her. In my desire to present 
to her truer, more elevated and Scriptural views of her Maker, I have 
been led to read many passages from the New Testament to her, and at 
last have found a topic on which she is willing to talk with me. She 
listens with profound, even eager interest, and her questions evince a 
good understanding, although she has evidently had little education. 

January 15th—Oh mother! mother! shocked and confounded, I sit 
down. almost at midnight, to pour out my heart to you. I have been 
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shamefully deceived; whom shall I trust again? This Helen whom I 
have taken into the bosom of my family, apd placed in constant commu- 
nication with my innocent children, is a worthless and abandoned girl. 
Imprudent, foolish woman that I was! I am reaping a just reward in the 
compunction that visits me. My husband’s absence at the South leaves 
me to suffer without sympathy; for though I have adhered to my rule 
of never talking of affairs connected with my domestics to my friends, 
and very rarely to him, in such a case as this, of course, I should not 
think of concealing facts from him. That a vicious woman has been 
harbored under my roof for months is a domestic occurence of no small 
moment, and the consequences may reach every individual of the family. 
Mother, I yield to my indignation, for I feel that it is as righteous as my 
abhorrence of sin. 

Hear the discovery. I wasa little dismayed by an unexpected occur- 
rence last evening, the forerunner, as it proved, of more serious evil. 
I had sent Helen to do some shopping for me, and chanced to be stand- 
ing at the drawing-room window as she returned. It was nearly dark, 
and to my surprise, a fashionably dressed, rakish-looking young man 
accompanied her to our side gate. She held down her head, and seemed 
eager to enter, but I think he would have detained her longer if he had 
not observed me at the window. She was very sad and absent all the 
evening, has been in evident distress all day, avoiding my eye, and as 
soon as her duties were over she went to bed. About nine o’clock, my 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. G. came to see me with a face of pertur- 
bation. She is an excellent woman, not fond of scandal ; but slic justly 
thought it her duty to let me know that Helen had been for three or four 
years the inmate of one of the infamous houses of New York. My first 
impulse was to deny the probability of the story: but alas! some things 
that flashed on my recollection held me dumb. She told me that a lady 
from New York, who saw Helen at my house last week, recognized her 
immediately as having imposed herself upon her in the same manner, 
more thana year ago. It seems the New York lady had no sooner 
learned her character than she taxed her with it, and on Helen’s confess- 
ing all, she turned her instantly out of her house. Then this depraved 
creature had the audacity to intrude herself into two other families in the 
same manner, and in both cases was detected ‘and sent into the streets ; 
after which she came to Boston. And I am her next victim! What a 
mercy that 1 have discovered the impositior! this is the hypocrite to 
whom I have been reading the word of God ! 

No wonder that I could win nothing like confidence or frankness from 
her. Oh, my mother, | am incensed and sick at heart. I could almost 
have roused the guilty creature from her pillow, and sent her with shame 
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into her proper home, the midnight street. Only till the sun shines upon 
my slumbering children, shall she dwell under the same roof with them. 

January 16th.—Mother, what will you say to me? I have slept little 
and pondered much this night, and it appears to me | am not the same 
woman that J was at midnight. The change began as I kneeled by my 
bedside, and asked forgiveness for my sins. The tones in which I once 
heard Helen teaching my little boy to say, ‘“* Lead us not into temptation,” 
came back to me strangely ; and I knew not how it was, “forgive us 
our transgressions, as we forgive those who transgress against us,”’ had 
a power and depth of meaning to me which I never experienced before. 
But it is not against me only that this wretched girl has transgressed. 
Against her fellow creatures, against her own soul, against her pure 
Maker has she dreadfully sinned. Surely one so vile and hardened 
deserves punishment in this world as well as another. Surely the indig- 
nation that burned in my heart last night was virtuous, and if this be 

‘compassion which now steals over me, it must be resisted; it is folly, 
weakness, perhaps wickedness. 

Noonday.—Will you believe it, mother? Helen is still under my 
roof, I have not yet turned her out of doors, I have not blazoned her 
detection, I have carefully shunned speaking to her, or looking at her. 
It is not a weak procrastination of a painful task, for I will do it before 
I am an hour older. My blooming boy of fifteen passed through my 
chamber just now, and as I looked on his ingenuous countenance and 
clear eye, my mother’s heart swelled within me. I felt that this could 
be no home for the daughter of sin. But I have given the whole 
morning to prayer and meditation. I did not wish to go to Helen in a 
state of excitement, and waited for a frame of mind less perplexed. I 
cannot say that I have obtained it however. Some doubts about the 
proper course to be pursued, about the nature of sin and punishment, as 
they exist in our present state of society—but now is not the time for 
such fine-spun speculations. My present duty is obvious and pressing. 
Helen must leave my house instantly. I must make her feel that the 
‘* wages of sin is death,” the death of all that is good, beautiful or happy 
in the soul. She must be taught once more that with the loss of virtue 
she has lost all hope of respect, peace or joy on earth, all communion 
with the innocent, all chance of return. 

I hear her step on the stairs. I am about to do what is right; why 
am I tormented with these misgivings ? L. J. He 


[To BE RESUMED.] 
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TOIL ON. 


TOIL ON. 


Tor on, ye fainting souls, toil on; 
Hope not on earth to rest; 


Strive for the victor’s palm and crown, 


The freedom of the blest! 


Still toil and strive, nor hope for ease, 


While here ye battle do 


With men who would your armor seize, 


With powers of darkness too. 


Awake! arise! Why should you sleep | 


In these wild, barren lands ? 
Here must the soul her vigils keep, 
Marshal her well-trained bands. 


For should some fair and cool retreat 
Allure you from your way, 

And ye, with worn and weary feet, 
The earthborn call obey, 


Know of a truth that here shall come 
Tempters with winning smiles, 

Eager to lure you from your home 
With their deceitful wiles. 


Remember ye the man of God 
Who rested in his way, 

And fell beneath the avenging rod, 
Temptation’s willing prey ? 


Then gird your loins, be faithful still, 
In thought, in deed and word ; 

Do, with a martyr’s might and zeal, 
The errands of the Lord! 





- G. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
A SERMON, BY REV. G. W. BURNAP. 


Joun xv. 5,6. Iam the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and 
I in ‘him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me, ye can do 
nothing. If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered. 


Ir is not unknown to most of you, that the peace of our hitherto 
harmonious denomination has lately been broken, by the publication by 
some of its members of new views of some of the most important 
doctrines of our faith, views which to the majority of ourselves are 
shocking, and minister occasion of scandal to our brethren of other 
denominations. In this state of things, I think the time has come for 
all who occupy the place of teachers under our name to speak their 
minds upon the subject, and either espouse what may seem to them to 
be truth, or free themselves and our common faith from imputations 
which must go far to confirm the suspicions under which we have 
labored in the view of the Christian world. 

[ refer to what is called Transcendentalism. In discussing its nature 
and its claims and tendencies, I hope to be guided by candor and fair- 
ness. I shall use no denunciation; I shall not call those who have 
embraced these views bad men, for many of them are such men as any 
Christian denomination might be proud toown. I shall merely attempt 
to define their notions, and state what I conceive to be their relation to 
the religion of Christ. I hasten, in the first place, to clear them of an 
imputation under which they now labor before the world, of skepticism 
and unbelief as to the fundamental truths of religion. These they pro- 
fess to hold on broader and more solid grounds than the mass of 
Christians themselves. These, they say, rest not on the declarations 
of a book known to few, but on intuitions, convictions which are 
necessary and universal, of which that book is but a reflection and a 
copy. They declaim, as it is very easy for the most ordinary talents to 
do, on the divinity of the human soul, its knowledge of truth, its alle- 
giance to duty and to God. They receive the main doctrines of the 
Bible as true, not because they are there, but because they are sponta- 
neously assented to by the human mind ; not because they were inspired, 
but because they meet the involuntary approval of that common inspi- 
ration that gives all men understanding. They would deny, therefore, 
that they are skeptics or undermine the authority of the Scriptures. 
They affirm that they establish the Scriptures on a firmer foundation 
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than those who entertain the views which have been generally held in 
the Christian Church. 

So far as my acquaintance with their tenets extends, 1 must acquit 
them of the charge of skepticism, and rather put them under the 
category of mystics. There is a tendency to avoid all definition, and 
plain statement, and to involve even the commonest truths in shadowy 
and indefinite language. Logic they shun as belonging to an inferior 
power of the mind to that which they choose to exercise. Indeed, there 
seems to be little difference between their tenets and those of the early 
Quakers. There is the same view of the inward light, and nearly the 
same view of the relations of the Saviour to mankind. 

Their views of inspiration, of course, differ from those which have 
hitherto been entertained by the Christian world. They believe there is 
the same Divinity in the Bible, and ascribe to it the same efficacy in 
regenerating the world. But it is divine because all religious truth is 
divine, and because good men have more of religious truth in their 
minds than bad men. Jesus saw more of divine truth only because he 
kept himself unspotted from the world. Any man might do the same 
if he would but pay the price ; and there may be yet even greater than 
he, a person more largely endowed with divine gifts, and then the 
world will spontaneously follow their new leader. Nay, some have 
gone so far as to hint that Christianity as it now exists, that is, the 
Christianity of the Church, is already a hindrance to human progress. 

It will be perceived, from what I have said, that the tendency of these 
views is to annihilate the official character of Christ, and sink it in his 
personal character. Jesus Christ, the appointed Saviour of the world, 
subsides into an extraordinary Hebrew youth who strode thousands of 
years before the age in which he lived. The Mosaic institute becomes 
a human invention ; that line of Heaven-inspired prophets who gave us 
that wonderful book, the Old Testament, all teaching the same truths 
and consenting in the same doctrines, becomes, against the probability 
of one out of ten millions, ahappy coincidence. The Christian Church, 
as a divine institution, falls to the ground. The calling of the apostles, 
and sending them forth to preach glad tidings to the world, was a mere 
private enterprise of an enthusiast or ardent philanthropist. This being 
established, all sanctity and authority die out of the present ministrations 
of the teachers of our faith. Preaching is done away ; all authority is 
gone. The pulpit must be levelled ; he who stands in it is a sanctified 
usurper. There are no longer any doctrines to be taught. What were 
once esteemed such, are the opinions of a precocious Hebrew youth, to 
be thrown, like the dogmas of the ancient philosophers, into any 
assembly which chooses to debate them. 
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Such, as it seems to me, are the nature and tendencies of Transcen- 
dentalism, as developed in the writings of the disciples of that school. 
I ought to have added, that they are disposed to keep in the background 
all the Church has relied upon as miraculous testimony of the truth 
of the religion of Christ. They generally deny that there is any proof 
of a man’s doctrines in the possession of miraculous powers. Miracles 
and doctrines have, in their minds, no connexion. Doctrines stand on 
their own evidence, or they cannot stand at all. 

Now I for one must express my dissent from this whole system. I 
utter my solemn protest against the introduction of such cloudy mysticism 
into the Christian Church. The very language in which it is expressed 
is as foreign to Christianity as the speech of Ashdod. Instead of the 
plain language of the Gospels, which a child can understand, it gives 
us only dim abstractions, clothed in an outlandish phraseology, and 
substitutes a faith founded on vague impressions for one based upon the 
plain, intelligible facts of the New Testament. 

T object to the whole philosophy upon which this system is based. It 
professes to appeal from Christianity to the soul. Let a man follow 
the intuitions of his soul, and he will come to something better than 
Christianity. But whose soul? Why, in their case, the soul that has 
been educated in Christianity. Let them first draw the dividing line 
between the intuitions of the soul and the ideas it has derived from 
Christianity. Until this is done they cannot be sure that those very 
impressions, which they rely on as intuitive, ultimate’and spontaneous, 
may not be ideas which they owe to the teachings of Christ, but which 
they presumptuously assert they should have had without him. To test 
the natural intuitions of the soul, it will be necessary to go out of the 
pale of Christianity. Has the unity of God been one of those intuitions, 
the foundation and corner-stone of true religion? Let the simple fact 
bear witness, that not one tribe or nation of all that have peopled the 
earth, have read such an intuition in their own minds, without a divine 
revelation. The same may be said of many branches of human duty 
which Christ hath revealed, and which are now recognized as right and 
obligatory. What is the meaning of that long catalogue of duties which 
he inculcates in opposition to the precepts of them of old time, such as 
* Resist not evil, but overcome evil with good,” in contradiction to the 
old maxim, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth”? Do the 
intuitions of the soul vary from age to age? Then they are no longer 
intuitions. Who are entitled to represent the soul and its intuitions? 
I know of no nation, who may lay a fairer claim to it than the Chinese, 
since they are the greatest homogeneous mass of mankind that ever 
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existed. Do their intuitions coincide with, and confirm Christianity ? 
Let their universal idolatry bear witness. 

Because the soul that has been educated in Christianity, acquiesces 
in its dogmas, sees its laws to be holy, just and good, is that any 
evidence that the same soul could ever have thought them out, and ex- 
pressed and embodied them as they are found in the New Testament ? 
The powers of judgment and invention are two things totally distinct 
from each other. Millions on millions have judgment of the poems of 
Shakspeare and Homer ; but these same millions have been as incapa- 
ble of creating the poems of these two inimitable bards, as of creating a 
world. 

This appeal to the soul seems to me still more fallacious, when I 
consider the speculations of those who claim to be its unsophisticated 
representatives. If they represent intuitions belonging to the soul, as 
the inspired seers of truth, there ought to be between them at least a 
substantial agreement. If each soul when it pleases may have an un- 
veiled vision of truth, then all souls ought to see the same things. If all 
those who appeal from the Bible to the soul, agreed as accurately as the 
long succession of the writers of that blessed book, then indeed those 
who hold to a revelation, might be tempted to believe that a new one 
had come, and new prophets had arisen, or those who trust to intuitions 
might feel some assurance that truth was to be revealed in a new and 
more beautiful form. But in this we are totally disappointed. The 
tongues of Babel were not more discordant than the visions of these 
men who profess to be the organs of the universal soul. No two agree. 
Nay, no one is long consistent with himself. This being the case, 
imagine the Bible cast away as of any special and permanent authority, 
and it is easy to see what would ensue. A confusion of tongues would 
arise like the voice of a great multitude. Instead of one universal 
intuition, commanding the assent of all, there would be as many 
intuitions as there are minds to speculate, all claiming to be infallibly 
true. Religious teaching would co-operate with philosophical discussion, 
and be confined to the schools of the learned and polite, while the 
popular religion would degenerate into empty forms, the amusement of 
the masses, and the contempt of the well-informed. 

I object to the philosophy on which this view of things is founded as 
a philosophy, as a way of accounting for Christianity as it is. There 
is, to be sure, in the speculations of these men, very little explicit 
statement, yet it is very easy for one accustomed to watch and analyze 
the movements of the human mind, to perceive from what hypotheses 
all these representations spring. There is evidently a desire to get rid 
of any such anomaly as a special revelation, any divine and miraculous 
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interposition, as wanting that universality which should characterize all 
the actions of the Father of mankind,—to reduce the Christian religion 
to a level with the ordinary operations of the human mind. The 
transcendent wisdom of Jesus, for instance, is acknowledged. They are 
as ready to say as the officers of old, “* Never man spake like this man.” 
And how do they account for it? One of them says, “ As the result 
of this virgin purity of soul and perfect obedience, the light of God 
shone down into the very deeps of his soul, bringing all of the Godhead 
that flesh can receive. He would have us do the same.” If Christ was 
wise merely in consequence of being good, and this is a universal law, 
then all men must become wise in proportion to their goodness. Who 
does not know that this is not a fact? Solomon and Bacon, the wisest 
of inspired and uninspired minds, could not certainly have received their 
wisdom from their superior moral attainments. A more probable 
account of the matter would be, if we must speculate about it, that 
Christ owed his superhuman moral attainments to his superhuman 
knowledge of divine things, his conscious communion with the ever- 
present Jehovah. 

Then, their views of the confirmation which Christianity derives from 
miracles, I conceive to be utterly mistaken. As far as I can understand 
the Evangelical narrative, miracle laid the corner-stone of our faith. 
In my apprehension, the whole enterprise turned upon the resurrection. 
Upon that event, as I conceive, Christ himself staked the truth of his 
mission, and had it not taken place, his disciples would have abandoned 
his cause and returned to their ordinary occupations. And Paul himself 
says, “If Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, and our preaching is 
also vain.” 

I object moreover to their whole language concerning Christ and his 
religion, as rash, flippant, innovant, and presumptuous. It is a mode of 
speech and of thought in which I am persuaded the Christian world can 
never acquiesce. He who opens the New Testament will find a differ- 
ent being from what they represent. It will be in vain that they place 
him in the category of unaided humanity. It will be in vain that they 
attempt to sink his knowledge of divine things to a comparison with the 
great masters of science, or to persuade the world that he had no other 
inspiration than that common reason which giveth all men understanding. 
There is little danger that the Greatness which ages have mistaken for 
the Infinite Jehovah himself should shrink into the dimensions of ordinary 
humanity, at the breath of a few cloudy mystics. It is too strongly 
enthroned in the reverence of the world to be plucked down by the 
feeble hands of a few dreamy enthusiasts. The world will still continue 
to behold him as he stood on earth, filled with the wisdom and clothed 
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with the power of God. Looking back to that long line of prophets and 
holy men who prepared for his coming, and forward from his birth on 
the mighty revolutions he has accomplished on earth, mankind will 
never refer his advent to the common course of human events. They 
will recognize a propriety in the Jpftiest epithets in which by-gone 
generations have expressed their reverence. The Anointed, the Son of 
God, the Mediator, the Saviour of the world, the Resurrection and the 
Life, these, with various shades of explanation, will still be the titles 
best calculated to express the spiritual greatness and glory of him, 
whom the calmest philosophy must recognize as the Light of this world. 

To those who receive him thus, and teach the world in his name, he 
will impart a portion of his own spiritual power. ‘Iam the vine, ye 
are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing.” But if any 
man shall teach otherwise, and imagine that there is “any other name 
under Heaven given among men whereby they can be saved,” and 
attempt to save men in the name of reason and intuition, he will find 
himself utterly impotent. He will seem to the flock like a stranger, 
and the voice of strangers they will not know. He will come at length 
to feel himself as much out of place as others will think him, and he 
will imperceptibly fall out of the Christian Church. “ If any man abide 
not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and withered.” 





THE INFINITE ENDEAVOR OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


THE most superficial examiner of the principles of Christianity would 
say that a steady progression towards the good, and a sure overcoming 
of all evil, must be the inevitable result of adherence to those principles ; 
and yet in how many of the professed followers of Jesus is progression 
the rule of their life, the law of their spiritual being? Is it not the 
greatest reproach that is cast upon Christians that while they profess to 
have so much better motives of action than the mere worldling, they are 
yet so little better than he ? Should it not be a matter of grief to every 
true disciple, to know that Christians are selfish or passionate, worldly 
minded and cold hearted? And yet is not the charge constantly and 
too often truly made? Will it be palliation sufficient, to say that they 
are mortal and frail, that every one has his weakness, every one his 
faults ?—for such are the excuses charitably made when the followers 
of Jesus grievously fall short of their high calling. Remembering the 
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words of “ Holy Writ,” that bids us “ Be holy as God is holy, perfect 
as our Father in Heaven is perfect”; recalling how Jesus mourned 
over the young man who failed in- one thing” only, it would be as 
well to ask if that can be applied to our efforts in perfecting character, 
which the same unerring Judge applied to the poor sinner, ‘‘ She has 
done what she could.” None will deny that with true conceptions of 
what our standard should be, and with a glowing example before us, we 
are lamentably deficient in personal progression. We are content with 
low attainments in virtue and goodness. Else why is it that after years 
of Christian life and prayer the selfish are so often selfish still, the 
passionate uncontrolled, the censorious tongue losing none of its sharp- 
ness—it may be gaining in bitterness,—the self-willed become not 
yielding and lovely, nor the proud and haughty become humble and 
gentle? Do you say the inner struggle is not known? What is its 
value, if by its fruits ye are not told of its power? And when did 
“ hearty striving” ever fail of success? Do not say there is no perfec- 
tion in this world. We must forever strive for it, though we may not 
gain it, even throughout all eternity. Christ is our perfect model. He 
lived and died, leaving us an example. When we have learned the 
faultlessness of that model, the harmony of its proportions, and learned 
how the magnificent whole has for its foundations a few broad simple 
principles, so broad that they may embrace all the world, so simple that 
‘“*he who runs may read,” adapted to all times, equal to all emergen- 
cies, giving laws to every possible future, and when we have attained 
in any degree, however slight, to the virtues of that Holy One, become 
partakers, however humbly, of his maghanimity, his singleness and 
simplicity, and have rightly understood man’s power to go from 
“strength to strength” in hearty imitation, then we shall be sharers of 
that perfection, while to our purer vision it may still seem afar from us. 

There may be benevolence in action, constancy in prayer, faithfulness 
to all forms and ordinances, hearts full of love to God and man; but if 
the appetites and passions are not under the same control, if we are 
governed by prejudices and prepossessions, if that general tone and 
spirit which is called character is not consistent, if we are not lovely in 
our religion, we are not advancing ourselves, or alluring others. And 
if ever, by God’s mercy, Heaven is attained, we shall mourn, when too 
late, the want of that full development that might have won more to the 
same blessedness. Let us hasten to remove the stumbling block to 
progression, relieve faith and patience from the trial. If we see our sin, 
we are without excuse. 

Does not the difficulty spring from our want of faith in the power of 
Christianity to overcome all the evil in our own hearts and the world ? 
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We want faith in this same principle cf progression. We do not heart- 
ily believe that there is no need of our ever being selfish, proud, or 
worldly or unloving. We do not firmly believe that our strength shall 
be made perfect in its weakness, that we can conquer sin. We do not 
realize the inevitable consequences of wrong doing, its stain upon the 
soul’s purity, how it weakens our power of good, our capacities for 
virtue, how it alienates from God, destroys our sympathy with His 
Christ. If we did, if our heart knew there was no pause, that our 
course must be on or back, it would not be so sluggish and indifferent, 
so content with its own share of virtue, so untroubled by incessant 
vackslidings. 

We fondly think to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; then we 
will seek a place of repentance “ carefully and with tears.” Do we 
know we may not find it? God may forgive us; can we forgive our- 
selves? Why need God be brought before us as an avenging Judge, 
and not rather as a grieving Parent? For does He not know how much 
of never-ceasing grief the best of us are laying up in store for ourselves 
by our sins, not only of commission, but of omission? What word of 
His judgment would be needed for that soul, to whom the light of eter- 
nity has revealed all 

“The opportunities of good 
In folly thrown away,” 


all the frivolity, worldliness, wastefulness of a brief career that would 
have been “ long, to have answered life’s great end.” Let us not deceive 
ourselves. We are not to pause in our efforts, remit our exertions, re- 
lax our watchfulness, rest one moment in peace, while one bosom-sin 
is unrebuked and not cast away, or a single folly indulged, or weakness 
allowed to gain strength by neglect; while any emotion, however 
innocent in its nature, is not in strict control, or any desire not in entire 
submission to a higher Power. 

Let not “ Excelsior” charm us in fair song alone. Let it be the 
watchword of our lives. Demanding constant struggle, it will make life 
real, earnest. Let not the indolent shrink away, nor the timid doubt, 
nor the too early tempted tremble. In the midst of the turmoil “ thou 
shalt have perfect peace,” if thy soul is stayed on high. In the depths 
of the soul of one thus striving upward and on, there shall be a well- 
spring of happiness and joy, refreshing all the path of life, causing 
bright flowers to spring, whose fragrance and beauty shall gladden all 
hearts. Not unto ourselves do we live. They who know not what it 
is to struggle with evil passion till it lies powerless and the freed soul 
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rises into the purer air, they who know not what it is to bear, forbear, 
suffer and endure, they who never knew what it was 


“ Their earthly hopes to lay 
Upon the altar of their God, and watch them fade away,” 


have yet to learn the sublimest chapters of the Book of Life, have yet 
to learn that there is no contest so heart-stirring, so intense in its interest, 
so important in its issue, none demanding so much courage, perseve- 
rance, determined resistance,and ceaseless vigilance as the contest with 
the germs of evil, seeds of sin, wiles of the tempter, in our own hearts. 
In the spiritual warfare there is heavenly aid,—Christ our armor 
of defence, Heaven the kingdom to be won. Angels shall sound 
the trumpet tone of victory; God, our King, shall crown us with 


immortality. A. B. 
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Enoven! enough! 
My soul is full of music, and would lie 
Still with its precious burden. Heaven and earth 
Were blended in that wondrous melody, 
To which all other joys are little worth; 
And now, no more! The echoing numbers float 
On every breath of air as loath to leave 
The place made holy by each ling’ring note, 
Worthy an angel listener to receive. 


Oh! how can trembling mortal bear the weight 
Of bliss o’erpowering that must thrill the soul, 
When the glad welcome from the bands who wait 
Nearest the Throne shall in full concert roll, 
Chording with harps unnumbered? Let me rest 
With the sweet prelude of the angel’s song 
Quick’ning the pulses in my throbbing breast, 
Till scarce to earth my sweeping thoughts belong. 
H. 
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A CASE OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN BOSTON. 


A CASE OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN BOSTON, TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


Tue following transcript from an ancient record is believed by the 
transcriber to be almost, if not altogether, a unique specimen. Cases 
of the infliction of church discipline were indeed of almost weekly 
occurrence in all the New England assemblages, and are briefly refer- 
red to in most of the old church-records. But no such particular and 
extended statement of the proceedings in any other case has come to 
light, as far as the present copyist has discovered, after much search. 

Mrs. Ann Hibbins, the subject of this ecclesiastical action, was the 
wife of Mr. William Hibbins, a gentleman of good repute in Boston, 
and one of its representatives or deputies in the General Court. 
Shortly before her subjection to this discipline her husband had lost the 
sum of five hundred pounds in a lawsuit, and this circumstance is said 
to have soured her disposition and rendered her very melancholy in 
mind. She appears in the whole following affair to have had the 
character of a shrew, or a scold, and to have usurped the authority 
which both by apostolic and by puritanical sanction belonged to her 
husband. She was the sister of Richard Bellingham, Esquire, who 
filled all the higher offices in Massachusetts Colony, and was a man 
of note. 

It will be gathered from the following examination that Mrs. Hibbins 
considering herself wronged by an exorbitant demand made upon her 
for some joiner’s work in her house, had refused payment and had 
referred the price to several carpenters of Boston, who allowed that the 
price was only just, while some joiners from other towns pronounced it 
unjust. Irritated by the real or fancied wrong, she accused some of the 
parties to it of a conspiracy, and for this was privately dealt with by the 
Pastor, the Elders, and some of the members of the church. Being 
found wholly intractable, she was brought before the whole church for 
examination. We, of this day, ought not to charge the First religious 
assembly of Boston, then meeting in their house of clay walls and 
thatched roof, in what is now State Street, with any unwarranted inter- 
ference with private matters. The church covenant bound every party 
to it to these conditions in every variance, and Mrs. Hibbins was by her 
own acceptance of a church relation, amenable to its discipliné. She 
appears to have been an equal match for all who were arrayed against 
her, and her husband seems to have patiently watched the proceedings 
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in the hope that his own domestic life for the future might feel the 
effects of any good result which might follow upon the discipline of his 
wife. Let the reader peruse the ancient record, which is copied from 
a manuscript made at the time by Captain Robert Keayne, and ask 
whether it is to be regretted that such discipline is no longer enforced. 





“The First Examination of Mrs. Hibbins before the whole Church in 
Boston,.New England, September 13, 1640, in the afternoon. 

The sermon, prayer, sacrament of baptism, and contribution ended, 
-Mrs. Hibbins was to be called into question for some offence which she 

had given to some brethren and would not be convinced : it was now to 
be told to the church, that they may judge of it. 

Pastor. There was a motion made by the Pastor of the church to 
put it off till the next Lord’s day because there was time spent more than 
ordinary in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and, it being late, it 
. would be more seasonable the next day. 

Brother Davis. The business hath been ready for the church now 
this three weeks, and it hath been put off by her delays ; therefore I 
could desire the business may now be heard, and deferred no longer. 

Other brethren were of the same mind. 

Elders. The elders desire that our brother Davis should lay open 
the offence. 

Bro. Davis. The offence was between Mrs. Hibbins and myself, 
and some others. ‘That which I have to lay to her charge was an un- 
truth or a lie, or two, that she told, as also, that she accused me of a 
combination, and said that the timbers of the room would cry for 
judgment against me, and yet she did not deal with me according to the 
rule of the Word, and this day in the morning, she desired me to give 
her a meeting, and instead of satisfaction, she did more unsatisfy me. 
‘And farther, my offence is that she hath broken covenant with me, in 
accusing of me, and yet not dealing with me in the name of Christ. 

Mr. Cotton. Brother, she saith that once or twice she did speak 
with you to review what you had done, believing you were mistaken: 
but your carriage and backwardness was such in it, that she was dis- 
couraged to proceed farther with you, which was her fault. Besides, 
she saith that she sent our brother John Leverett to you to the same 
purpose, but you used him so roughly that she was discouraged to 
proceed. 

Bro. Davis. She said my sin was so great.that if she should not 
speak’ the timbers of the room would cry out for judgment against me, 
and yet she never dealt with me ; besides, our brother Leverett never 
dealt with me about it. 
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Mr. Hibbins. 1 desire to speak one thing to the congregation, wherein ! 
would now lay aside the other relation [of husband] and speak asa brother. 
And this I can testify, that in one thing our brother Davis did receive 
satisfaction from my wife, and such satisfaction that he did bless God 
that had so much humbled her spirit, she confessing her error with 
tears. Therefore, how seasonable is it, or according to rule, for our 
brother to make relation of this publicly and to tell the church of it? 

Pastor and Teacher. We are of opinion that he should have for- 
borne the declaring that particular publicly, in which he had before 
received satisfaction, though in other particulars they would not restrain 
them in the free passage of any ordinance, there being other points 
wherein you say you are not satisfied; for anything in which we are 
satisfied, we ought not to speak of it. } 

Bro. Davis. I refer myself to the church. The thing was public, 
and therefore, though I may be satisfied,,yet the church may call for 
satisfaction. 

Bro. Hutchinson. 1 asking my brother Davis about it, he told me in 
that particular he had received satisfaction, if other things had concur- 
red, but other things not concurring, wherein she was guilty, he seemed 
to me to be unsatisfied. And my question is, whether our brother 
might take one confession for satisfaction when there is other heinous 
evils that lie upon her which she gives no satisfaction in ? 

Bro. Button. Our brother Davis did tell me he was not satisfied, 
because her satisfaction was constrained and not free, and we heard to- 
day [in the discourse,] that there are four sorts of hypocritical humilia- 
tion, and this was one of them—constrained acknowledgments and not 
voluntary. I think your question is just. If there be other great evils 
unrepented of, that one cannot be duly repented of, and therefore can- 
not give full satisfaction. 

Pastor. \t had been more meet for any other of the brethren that 
knew of it to call for satisfaction than you who have professed yourself 
satisfied ; therefore leave that particular, and go to those other offences 
which are more plain and unsatisfied. 

Bro. Davis. My other offence against her was about the chimney- 
piece in which she told a lie, as that she would have her bed according 
to the chimney-piece, and yet afterwards she denied it; and there are 
two or three witnesses to prove it. And another lie was this, that she 
called to have her bed done and the work fashionably, and after, she 
found fault with them as toys and gewgaws. 

Pastor. Indeed, we had witness of this, and when the matter was in 
question before us it did seem to us that she did contradict herself. 
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Bro. Davis. {desire that Mr. Colborne and our brother Fairbanke 
may speak, who had to deal with her. 

Mr. Colborne. 1 must needs say that when I dealt with our sister 
Hibbins, I did find that she did contradict herself, and some guilt did lie 
upon her. And at first God did begin kindly to melt her spirit, as 1 am 
witness tothis morning. Therefore I am sorry to hear so much spoken 
in her excuse, and to mitigate her offence, for 1 hope she will more 
kindly melt and come off than you are aware of. 

Pastor. Sister Hibbins, I speak to you in the name of Christ, that 
you would give a plain and direct answer to this lie that is laid to your 
charge, and the charging of our brother with a confederacy, and 
divulging and publishing it all abroad, to ministers, magistrates, neigh- 
bors and others, to lay infamy, disgrace, and reproach upon our brother. 

Bro. Penn. 1 marvel that she shows so much contempt to the 
church as to sit when the Elders speak, and when she is in dealing with. 

Bro. Button. That isa great offence to us that she shows so much 
disrespect to our Elders, as not to attend to what is spoken. 

Pastor. It may be some bodily infirmity is upon her, and therefore 
we leave her to her liberty. 

Mrs. Hibbins. She is not resolved yet that it is lawful for her to 
speak in the church, and therefore desires she may be spared till the next 
Lord’s day, and she hopes that God may help her then to answer more 
fully, and to give more free satisfaction. (This she propounded by a 
Brother.) 

Mr. Cotton. Indeed, sister, when the Pastor shall speak to you in the 
name of Christ, and you are in the presence of God, and therefore ought 
humbly to stand upon your feet, and not to sit, and to hearken to what 
the Lord hath to speak to you, and not to turn your ear any way, or 
speak to any other when the Pastor of the church is speaking to you. 

Bro. Penn. Her carriage hath been so proud, and contemptuous, and 
irreverent in the church when the church is dealing with her that it is 
intolerable, therefore I think she ought first to be dealt with for this, before 
the church proceeds any. farther with her. 

Pastor. Sister Hibbins, in the fear of God, with reverence and sub- 
mission, give answer to the church for the offence that is taken at you. 
Hath God convinced you, or began to melt your spirit for this contempt 
that you have shown to ordinances of Jesus Christ in your unreverent 
carriage ; and turning aside to talk with this brother or that sister when 
the Elders are speaking to youin the name of Jesus Christ? Do you 
see it to be a sin in you? 

Bro. Fairbanke. 1 desire to propound this to the church, seeing our 
sister hath a scruple, and is unsatisfied in the lawfulness of a woman’s 
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speaking in the church, whether it may not be a snare to her to be put 
to give a present answer ; for if she should speak she should contradict 
herself, or else be drawn to speak against her conscience ; or whether it 
will not be more meet to put it off to the next Lord’s day, in which time 
her scruples may be removed and she satisfied, that so she may more 
freely express herself, and give satisfaction to the church. 

Pastor. It hath been answered already by our Teacher, that it is law- 
ful for a woman to speak, when she is asked a question, by the example 
of Sapphira, who was asked a question in the face of the congregation 
about a lie that her husband had told, and she did make answer, by the 
appointment of Peter, and being found herself in the same lie, received 
a just judgment of God before the whole church. And if one sister 
should have an offence against another sister, and she hath dealt with her in 
private, and cannot convince her, but must acquaint the church, and if a 
woman may not speak, how shall she declare her offence to the church, 
and be a witness against her? Or how may she that hath given the of- 
fence, clear herself or answer to the things laid to her charge, if it were 
not lawful to speak in the congregation ; both which are necessary and 
there may be occasion of. 

Mr. Winthrop. Seeing it isnow late, and that all the things objected 
against our sister cannot now be gone through, it would not be amiss to 
defer it till the next Lord’s day. 

Pastor. It is now late and the sun is set, and therefore let us defer 
it, and pray to God to give our sister a humble heart, and kindly to melt, 
and so to lay down her pride, and veil her pomp, and any thoughts of 
herself, and to submit herself to the church and the power of Christ over 
her, and to take all shame and confusion to her own face; both of her 
lies that she hath spoken, and other offences given, that all the glory 
may come to Christ Jesus.” 





“The second examination of Mrs. Hibbins, before the Church in 
Boston, New England, September 20, 1640, in the afternoon. 

The sermon, sacrament of baptism, the first prayer and contribution 
being ended, the church proceeded with Mrs. Hibbins and called her 
to answer. 

Mr. Hibbins. I humbly crave leave to speak a word. 

Pastor. Make silence in the church that every one may hear what 
is to be spoken to the matter in hand, which was begun the last Lord’s day. 

Mr. Hibbins. Some of my godly brethren, watching over me, when 
I spake the last day in that cause wherein I opened my mouth, they put 
me in mind of an expression which I used, in calling one of my brethren 
Sir, instead of Brother. How it fell from me I know not. But it was 
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an expression unsuitable to the covenant I am in; and the more unsuita- 
ble for myself, because the title of brother is such a phrase that I have 
found my heart many times enlarged when in the use of it. And there- 
fore, my brethren telling me of it, and my answer finding acceptance 
with them, yet, fearing it might be offensive to other of our brethren, 
with their advice, and the free consent of my own heart, I do desire that 
the brother to whom I spake it, would pardon it, and so I desire of all 
the rest of my brethren. 

Pastor. 1 hope the brethren do take satisfaction in this acknowledg- 
ment. And let me say this to you in relation to your yoke-fellow and 
companion, and therefore let me say this to you, dear sister, seeing your 
husband hath been readily moved to make so ingenious an acknowledg- 
ment of so small a matter, that it may be few or none in the congrega- 
tion observed, except one, and that one, it may be, not much offended. 
Let it be an example to yourself from your husband, to abase yourself, 
and take shame to your own face, and freely and openly and readily 
confess the faults and sins and offences, now you are like to be called 
forth; his ingenious example, his meekness of spirit, in humbling him- 
self and taking any shame to himself, rather than offend his brother. 
Therefore, in the fear of God, be ready and forward to acknowledge your 
faults and sins wherein you have given offence, and I doubt not but the 
church will be as ready to forgive you, as your husband. And remem- 
ber that ofie example that hath been so much pressed upon you this after- 
noon, of Mary Magdalene, that having sinned and given great offence, 
she doth abase and humble herself, and the more penitent she was, the 
more honorable esteem she had in the heart of Jesus Christ, and she was 
preferred and honored above other women more honorable in their places. 

Elder Leverett. Then sister Hibbins, it is expected from you, as, I 
think, it was intended by you, to speak somewhat in way of satisfaction 
to the church, as you promised the last day. 

Mrs. Hibbins. Observing my carriage, I must needs confess there 
was sin on both parts. But leaving others and coming to myself, that for 
my carriage, the mistake thereof, I desire to be humbled for it, and though 
there was no sin intended, yet there was such an appearance of evil, as 
might give offence to others, and therefore I desire to be heartily sorry, 
so as may give satisfaction to such as were offended. 

Bro. Penn. 1 desire to know whether this confession she now makes, 
hath respect to the business in hand, between our brother Davis and her, 
or the offence given the last day to the church, in her carriage. 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 have only respect to the last, and I would give a 
reason why I did then sit, if it be desired. 

Pastor. 1 suppose your reasons will not be desired, if you can say 
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in the presence of God, that this was not your reason, that you did it in 
contempt of God, his church and ordinances, or in contempt of those 
that were dealing with you. 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 can speak it in the presence of God, that it was not 
out of any contempt to God or his ordinances. 

Elder Leverett. ‘Then you may proceed to that which follows, and 
to give answer to such things as were objected against you the last day. 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 desire you all to take notice of my fall, that you may 
stand: and to take heed of sleeping while you hear, and of sleeping 
while you seem to hear ; as it hath been my own fault. Take heed of 
the miscarriage of the congregation, in not walking according to the rule, 
and to make ourselves guilty of sin, in receiving false reports, or believ- 
ing true reports, and so to hate our brother in our hearts. I desire the 
help of the prayers of the church because I know not how far the Lord 
hath withdrawn himself from me, and lest the Lord should not stand by 
me to assist me in giving satisfaction, or in speaking to the satisfaction of 
the church; that the church would give me leave to express myself in 
writing to the church, and so it may be read; and if it may be allowed, 
then I desire that I may be respited to the next Lord’s day to bring it in. 

Pastor. Then the sum of your speech is this, that for the present 
God hath not yet convinced you of your sin in telling a lie, or of your 
accusation against the brethren of a combination against you, or of the 
unrighteousness of your cause, and therefore you would clear it in your 
writings, that so you may speak the less yourself. 

Mrs. Hibbins. Yes. That is my meaning. 

Pastor. Then the church is to consider whether they consent to her 
motion ; if so, then we will draw to a conclusion. 

Mr. Winthrop. I think in this case yourselves should direct. the 
church, whether it be meet to be granted or no, and as you shall advise, 
I think the church will consent. 

Mr. Cotton. The practice of writing, is uncouth in the church, and 
we have no precedent for it in Scripture, except in extraordinary cases 
of absence and sickness, or when God’s servants have been in prison, 
then they have writt, and their writings have been read in the church ; 
but not in these cases. Therefore sister, you shall do well to express 
yourself, for the things laid to your charge are matter of crime and sin, 
and that may either be acknowledged or cleared. And by writing things 
would be drawn on to a further length, when the brethren have been too 
long already delayed in the answer, and the church hath many other 
businesses, as to proceed with our brethren at the Island, [referring to 
the exiled Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends at Rhode Island,] which we 
would willingly do the next Lord’s day. 
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Mrs. Hibbins. My motion of writing was not with any unwillingness 
to speak, or whereby to excuse myself in anything wherein I may justly 
accuse myself of. 

Pastor. What say you then to the lie that you were accused of: do 
you acknowledge it or no? 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 cannot accuse myself of any lie. When I did speak 
it, I did think it to be so as then I spake. 

Pastor. But, sister, there are two witnesses ; one a brother of the 
congregation, and the other, one which we have no exceptions against, 
and they both accuse you of a lie. 

Mrs. Hibbins. If the congregation please to assist me with their 
prayers, and to lift up their hearts to God for me, that he would keep me 
from lying, and assist me to speak nothing but truth, I shall declare unto 
you the ground that hath made me stir so much in it as I did, and declare 
in speech what I made account to write. 

Pastor. Pray go on, and speak nothing but that which is pertinent, 
and to the matters objected against you. 

Mrs. Hibbins. She relates the beginning of the agreement, and the 
proceedings of the whole bargain with Goodman Crabtree, whom she 
accuseth of deceitfulness in-his work, and slight doing of it, and breach 
of his promise, and neglecting his work after he began it. 

Mr. Leverett. { desire to crave leave for a word to the congregation. 
It is offensive to many, that these things which have been agitated again 
and again in private, should take up so much time on this day, to relate 
over the things again. 

Pastor. For my part I think the same, they nothing tending to clear 
herself in these things that are objected against her, but tend to lay as- 
persions upon others. 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 desire to proceed that I may clear myself from those 
many aspersions that have been laid upon me in this business. Things 
have proceeded to great offence, for whereas my bargain with Goodman 
Crabtree was for forty shillings, which he taking thirteen more for, I 
thought was so great, that I could not tell how to put it up. 

Bro. Gridley. Many of the brethren are much unsatisfied with this 
discourse. 

Bro. Lyall. I think we should prefer the honor and glory of God, 
before our own honor. It is very grievous for us to stay so long to hear 
such unprofitable discourse. 

Sister Hibbins. 1 now come to that which you aim at; I might have 
omitted some of that I began with all, but I have almost done. 

Mr. Ting. 1 desire to know whether the church’s motion is not to 
be harkened to, that our sister should be limited or cut short in this im- 
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pertinent discourse. I desire her to draw her speech directly to that 
which is laid against her. 

Pastor. All this that you now relate, is only to excuse yourself, and 
lessen your own fault, and lay blame upon others. And therefore you 
have in an unsatisfied way, sent from workman to workman, and from 
one to another, to view the work, and to appraise it ; and when the Elders 
and others that met at your own house about thisj did see reason that 
you should be satisfied, yet you have been so suspicious, and used such 
speeches, to accuse our Brother Davis and other workmen, when they 
would not speak as you do. Yet you have continued still to be so un- 
satisfied, that you have caused more expense of time than all your work 
is worth. And when our Teacher and the Elders and myself, upon 
due search and examination of the matter, did not find that there was 
any great wrong done to you, or if it were a wrong, yet we thought you | 
ought to have been satisfied, and so stir no more in it. But such hath 
been the unquiet frame of your spirit, that you would take no warning, 
nor harken to our counsel and exhortation, but have still been stirring to 
the offence of many of the congregation whose names and credits you 
have defamed. And we are unsatisfied also. Therefore consider 
whether this hath been according to the rule of Christian love, and 
therefore, if you cannot give a better answer, you must expect the far- 
ther proceedings of the church against you, as shall be most wholesome 
for your soul. 

Elder Oliver. Sister, methinks the last meeting we had about this 
business, when there was ten of us together, five for you and five for 
our brother Davis, and many witnesses examined, and the joiners pro- 
fessing in the presence of God that they had rated it as low as ever 
they could, and so low as we can get no other joiners in this town to do 
the like, they brought it to ten pounds, or thereabouts, and therefore 
methinks you should be satisfied and speak no more. 

Mrs. Hibbins. There was a joiner from Salem and some others that 
saw it, that did not reckon it above half the price of what he took for it. 

Bro. Penn. All that our sister hath spoken tends not to any measure 
of repentance or sorrow for her sin, but to her further justification and 
excusing of herself, and casting blame upon others, which savors of 
great pride of spirit, and a heart altogether untouched by any of those 
means that hath been used with her. 

Serjeant Sandys. I think if all other offences were past by that hath 
been mentioned, yet she hath held forth one sin in the face of the con- 
gregation worthy of reproof, and that is transgressing the rule of the 
apostle, in usurping authority over him whom God hath made her head 
and husband, and in taking the power and authority which Ged hath 
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given to him out of his hands; and when he is satisfied, and sits down 
contented, she is unsatisfied and will not be content, but will stir in it 
as if she were able to manage it better than her husband, which is a 
plain breach of the rule of Christ. 

Pastor. That indeed is observed in her by divers as a great aggra- 
vation of her sin, in so much that some do think she doth but make a 
wisp of her husband. Yet this she alleged for herself that her husband 
did give her leave to order and carry on this business to her own satis- 
faction. 

Bro. Converse. It is thought by many that it is an untruth which she 
speaks, and that it will be proved on oath that her husband would have 
had her contented, and rest satisfied, and she would not. 

Bro. Hibbins. At the first I did give my wife leave to agree with 
the joiner, and to order the business with him as she thought good. 
Yet I must needs say in faithfulness to the church, that when dissension 
did arise about the work, my wife told me that she had agreed with 
him to do it for forty shillings ; which I cannot affirm, having no witness 
but my wife’s own affirmation which he denied from the first. And 
therefore conceiving that the work was too much for the price, I told 
him what it came to more I would give him, as two men should judge it 
worth. I chose ‘my brother Davis, of whose faithfulness I am well 
satisfied, and was very willing to stand to that agreement he made, and 
did persuade my wife, and could have wished with all my heart she had 
been willing to have done the same, and I have had some exercise of 
the spirit with her that she hath not done so. 

Bro. Scott. 1 desire to speak a word or two to this woman, our 
sister, to help on the work of humiliation upon her heart, if God 
so please, which I fear he has left to a great measure of hardness. I 
would have her to look at it as a just hand of God against her, that she 
which hath been so uncharitable against her brethren, not believing any 
thing they have spoken, except they speak to her mind; when an oath 
is appointed of God to end controversy. Now when brethren affirm in 
the presence of God that they do judge of things and speak according 
to the best of their skill and judgment, which is no less than an oath, yet 
she will not believe them, but contends still. It is just with God, that 
brethren now should have as hard thoughts of her, as hardly to believe 
her in anything she speaks. 

Mr. Colborn. I desire to help on the work of humiliation upon 
the heart of our sister, and sorry I am to see what I do at this time, that 
she should altogether justify herself and hide her sin. She was ina 
better frame of spirit a week ago, and seemed to melt under her convic- 
tion. I desire she would take notice of the frame of her own spirit, and 
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whether she did not use some indirect means to make men undervalue 
the work by stirring them up to judge it before they had well viewed it 
or considered the extent and manner of it; her sometimes obscuring 
the work, and speaking disgracefully and slightly of it, as she did to 
myself. And when men have judged it as low as they could, yet she 
would lay it upon their consciences, as if they spake partially, which 
savors not only of uncharitableness, but of a covetous frame of spirit, as - 
that she would have work done, and that with some cost or curiosity, 
and yet would not allow the worth of it. 

Mrs. Hibbins. The Lord knoweth that in all this I have but only 
desired to find out the truth of a thing, and to do them good with whom 
I had to deal. For there being a general complaint of oppression in 
work and workmen, and I finding this to exceed all reason, in so much 
that some cried out of the excess of it, and advised me to complain of it 
in the court, and because the truth of it would hardly be found out by 
the joiners of this town, I was counselled to seek out two others in some 
other town that would speak the truth, and when they had spoken it 
would not be afraid to stand to it, which I did. And because J feared 
that some such thing might be objected, that I did it for lucre of gain, 
when I might lawfully take what is my own, yet to prevent that objec- 
tion, though I found he had taken more by half than the work was worth, 
yet I resolved not to spend one penny of it, but to dispose of it to some 
other use. 

Pastor. It is now late, and we must draw to a conclusion, and 
therefore the church is to express themselves whether we shall proceed 
10 pass some censure upon her, as that of Admonition, for the farther 
melting and humbling of her soul, if God so please, or if he leave her to 
obstinacy and impenitence, it may make way to the more speedy and 
final cutting of her off by that great censure of Excommunication. 

Bro. Penn. If she hath told a lie, as it seems is testified against her 
by two witnesses, and more than one lie is laid to her charge, besides 
other notorious crimes, then I desire to know how the church can put 
her off only with an Admonition, and not proceed to cut her off by 
Excommunication. 

Pastor. Though there be two witnesses that testify that which carries 
the sound and appearance of a lie, indeed it seems too palpable, yet it is 
not altogether so plain, and she hath some excuse and defence for it, 
and saith she understands it one way, and they another; they testify 
she said so, -but they cannot testify she meant so: she saith she did not 
mean as they would understand it. Therefore let us proceed to that 
which is plain, and admonish her first for that ; and if any other thing 
can be proved against her, or this lie can be made more manifest, it 
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will hinder the church’s further proceeding with her. Therefore if it be 
your mind, we shall proceed to Admonition. We shall take your silence 
for consent herein.—Then attend to your censure. 

Mrs. Hibbins. 1 desire that you would not do so, though I shall be 
willing to submit to this censure as an ordinance of Christ, yet I pray 
God not to lay the blood of this act to the church’s charge. 

Pastor. To whose charge? Then it seems you lay the blame upon 
the whole church, and put it off from yourself. But you should remem- 
ber what our Teacher taught the last day, that it is possible a church 
may err and may mistake, but is it likely that God should so far leave 
his church wherein he uses to bestow his presence, that you in your own 
cause should be more upright than all they ? Therefore for your con- 
tempt and pride of spirit, and for exalting yourself against your guide 
and head—your husband, I mean—whom you ought to have obeyed, 
and to whose counsel you should have submitted yourself, and because 
you have rejected the advice of brethren and sisters, and the counsel 
and exhortation of your Elders, when they persuaded, advised, and 
earnestly exhorted you to be quiet, and to sit down satisfied, and did ex- 
press their own judgment, that having heard all things and the full 
examination of all matters and witnesses, they did not find you much 
wronged, nor them much to blame, but yourself rather in error; and 
though some have dealt with you alone, and many together, yet such 
hath been the pride and unquiet frame of your spirit, that contrary to all 
these counsels and exhortations and pains that hath been taken with you, 
you have been stirring, and have uttered words tending to the disgrace 
and defamation of your brethren, as if they had combined together to 
deal unjustly whom by covenant you ought to have a better opinion of ; 
therefore, for these and many other, your grievous sins and offences, I 
do Admonish you in the name and fear of Jesus Christ and his Church. 
And for the pulling down the pride and height of your spirit, and for the 
mortification of your lusts and covetous distempers, that you would 
speedily seek to Gqd, that he would make you sensible of your sins, and 
come toa holy confession of them and humiliation for them, before 
the Lord and his church ; or else, if you shall delay to give the church 
satisfaction, and out of the pride and obstinacy of your heart shall refuse 
so to do, it will make the church more speedy in calling you to a fur- 
ther account for such things as remain, and proceed more speedily to 
cut you off by the great sentence of Excommunication, and delivering 
you up to Satan for the further destruction of your unmortified flesh, if 
not to the perdition of your soul, if God give you not a heart to repent 
and turn to him. Therefore,as you desire to avoid the second censure, 
let it appear speedily what work this first ordinance of the Lord hath 
upon your soul. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 
[Addressed by Two Orphan Children to a Stepmother, January 1, 1846.] 


Moruer! when God created earth, 
He said, “ Let beauty be.” 





4 ' And so in beauty hang the stars, 
} { In beauty floats the sea, 

; Iu beauty bud the bursting flowers, 
. In beauty springs the grass, 


And phantom-like before man’s eye 
All forms of beauty pass. 


The feathers of the falling snow, 
The jewels of the hail, 

The storm-cloud on the summer sky, 
In pompous beauty sail. 

So even on the brow of Death 
Divinest beauty rests, 

The messenger to sorrowing man 
Of God’s divine behests. 


He paints it on the outer world 
To image to the soul, 

How beautiful, beyond that world, 
The Author of the whole. 

Beauty and Good are one in God; 
The holy is the fair ; 

And things most beautiful on earth, 

ya Such as most hallowed are, 






The child whose very soul is love, 
The earnest, tried, and true, 
Who plight their faith or keep their troth, 
Are of the lovely few ; 
Such loveliness doth earth confess, 
And calls her fair beside, 
Who in a mother’s joy forgets 
The triumphs of the bride. 
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But mother, fairer still to us, 
The calm on thy dear face, 
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And holier in the sight of God, 
Thy wise maternal grace. 

Thou lov’st us not, as mothers oft, 
Because we are thine own, 

But cherished are we for the sake 
Of a dear spirit flown. 


And daily dost thou watch our hearts 
To know that they are glad, 

And should we disappoint his wish, 
For his sake, thou wert sad. 

We know how in thy care for us 
The wife and mother join, 

How the strong love of by-gone years 
Hath made this love divine. 


So, mother, in the gift we bring 
To hallow this new year, 
Thou seest not alone our love, 
But angel-loves appear ; 
Around us are a seraph throng 
Who cheer thine onward way ; 
And from Jehovah’s throne there beams 
A bright celestial ray ;— 


A ray of glory shedding, 

In life’s most shady places, 
Jehovah’s warm approval, 

A host of sunny graces ; 
Then, mother, take the trifle, 

And let love cheer thee on + 
In weary hours of labor, 

Till years on years are gone ; 


Till in the great awaking, 
The spirit’s glad New Year, 
Thy soul rejoin in Heaven 
The parted from thee here ; 
Till round the Throne Eternal, 
In blissful, better land, 
Thy lone heart and the lost one 
Twine in the seraph band. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 


IN A LESSON FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Q. Where do you find the Parable of the Great Supper ? 

A. In Luke, chap. xiv., from v. 16 to v. 25. 

Q. Will you read carefully this chap. xiv. from v. 1 up to v. 16, 

where the Parable begins ? 

A. 

Q. On what occasion was the Parable spoken ? 

A. It appears from v. 1 that Jesus was “ eating bread,” that is, he 
was dining, at the house of a distinguished Jew. 

Q. Did the Jews make more than common preparations for dinner 
on the Sabbath ? 

A. They did, for they thought that they honored the day, and 
showed their respect for their religion, by preparing a sumptuous feast. 

Q. Was their Sabbath like our Sabbath ? . 

A. Not in many respects: for while it was a day of feasting with 
them, with us it is a day of moral and spiritual improvement. 

Q. Should we think it right to take up our time, and the time of our 
family domestics with providing a more expensive and luxurious dinner 
on Sunday than on other days ? 

A. Weshould not; for then both we and they should have more 
time to attend worship, and read good books, and think of our duties. 

Q. Would not the luxurious dinner be apt to tempt us to excessive 
eating ? 

A. It would, and in that way it would make us stupid and dull, and 
less able to give our minds freely to religious instruction. 

Q. Why then would you prefer to live very temperately and abste- 
miously: on Sunday ? 

A. Because the improvement of my spiritual nature is much nobler, 
and more important to me, than the gratification of those appetites that I 
have in common with brute animals. 

Q. Does the word “ “parable” inv. '7 mean just what that word 
usually means ? 

A. It does not; it means here, as in some other places, a precept, a 
direction. 

Q. What was the direction that Jesus proceeded to give to those 
about him ? 

A. Read verses 8, 9 and 10; also Matthew xxxiii. 6. 
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Q. What is the general application of this passage that we ought to 
make ? 

A. We should learn to be humble ; not to put ourselves forward 
immodestly in anything; to give others the best place and more respect 
and more credit than we give ourselves. 

Q. What does Christ mean when he says that humble persons shall 
** have worship”? v. 10. 

A. He means that others will honor and love them, because they 
are humble. 

Q. Will you read verses 12, 18 and 14? 

A. 

Q. Does Jesus mean to say, in v. 12, that we really ought not to 
invite our friends and relatives and rich neighbors to our houses at all / 

A. Not by any means; he teaches that it will be a mean motive if 
we invite them for the sake of being invited by them in return. 

Q. What else do we learn from these three verses ? 

A. That it is much more noble, and much more acceptable to God, 
for us to feéd the poor, and to be kind to the unfortunate, the lowly and 
the sick, than to make a display of entertainments and parties of plea- 
sure for the rich and comfortable, to gratify our pride. 

Q. To whom were these three verses peculiarly addressed by Jesus ? 

A. To those who make entertainments, as the previous verses had 
been addressed to those who attend them. 

Q. What do you understand by the words spoken by the person 
mentioned in v. 15? 

A. That all those who shall partake of the privileges of a belief in 
the Gospel of Christ, shall be happy and blessed. 

“ Q. How does it appear that sharing in the peace and wisdom of 
Christian faith may be compared to “ eating bread” ? 

A. Faith, and the truth of Christ, nourish the soul’s life, as food 
nourishes the body. See John vi. verses 32, 33, 34, 35. 

Q. What reply does Jesus make to this person’s remark ? 

A. He replies by uttering the Parable of the Great Supper. (The 
pupil may repeat or read it.) 

Q. How do you explain it that in all these several passages Jesus 
makes constant allusions to feasts or suppers ? 

A. It was his custom to take his subject from some passing event or 
present object ; and at this moment he was at a feast, which suggested 
to him his language. 

Q. Inv. 16, are we to suppose, that those persons whom the man 
sent his servant to call in to his supper, had been previously invited ? 
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A. Weare; and that they had accepted the invitation, or promised 
to come. 

Q. How are we to regard their conduct then in offering the excuses 
which are written in verses 18, 19 and 20, for staying away ? 

A. They broke their promises, and were guilty of great impoliteness 
to the individual who had kindly invited them. 

Q. How did that individual feel under such treatment ? 

A. He felt a natural indignation. 

Q. Does the word “anger” or “angry” (v. 21) as used in the 
Bible always refer to that anger which is wicked ? 

A. It does not; it sometimes signifies an indignation at injustice, or 
meanness, or sin, which is not wrong. (See Ephesians iv. 26, and all 
those passages in the Old Testament where God is said to be angry, as 
Psalm vii. 11, and Numbers xxv. 3.) 

Q What is that wicked anger which degrades and displeases God ? 

A. It is the passion that makes us wish to do some harm to others, 
and takes away our self-control. 

Q. Will you refer to some passages in the Bible which show us that 
such anger is very wrong? 

A. Proverbs xiv. 17, xxix. 22, xvi. 82, and xxvii. 4; Ecclesiastes 
vii. 9; Matthew v. 22; Ephesians iv. 31; Colossians iii. 8. 

Q. What other reasons have we for knowing that angry passions 
are wrong ? 

A. Our conscience tells us so, and we feel ashamed and uncomfor- 
table after we have indulged them. 

Q. What did the master of the house tell his servant to do, after 
his invitation had been so slighted ? 

A. To go out and call in to his supper “ the poor,” ‘the maimed” 
or crippled, “ the halt” or lame, and “ the blind.” 

Q. In order that all the room might be filled, he sent out a second 
time ; what did he mean by telling the servant to “* compel them to 
come in”? 

A. He wished to have them urgently entreated—even the poor 
beggars that sit by the highways and hedges,—to come. 

Q. Was it customary for some of the Jews to provide entertainments 
for poor people ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Turn now to the spiritual lesson of the Parable; and who may 
we consider to be intended by the “* Master of the House” who gave the 
supper ? 

A. Our Father in Heaven. 
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Q. What is the “ supper” He provides ? 

A. All that truth of the Gospel, which shows us how to live so as 
to secure his favor, and gain virtue and eternal life. 

Q. Who is his “‘ servant” or messenger that comes to call men to 
this supper ? 

A. Jesus Christ. 

‘Q. Who are meant by those persons that were first “ bidden,” or 
invited ? 

A. The Jews; because Christ appeared and lived among them, in 
their nation, at Judea; and thus his Gospel, or teaching, which is ‘* the 
Supper,” was first offered to them. 

Q. How did they refuse to accept the offer? 

A. By not believing what Christ said, but persecuting and scorning 
him, and atlast putting him to death. 

Q. Who are signified by those “ poor,” ‘ maimed,” “halt” and 
* blind” ? 

A. The people, not Jews, but belonging to other nations, called 
Gentiles. 

Q. Why were these represented as being such poor outcasts ? 

A. Because up to the time when Christ lived they had not enjoyed so 
many advantages of instruction and help, as the Jews had, for knowing 
the truth. 

Q. When the apostles went forth soon after, however, and preached 
the Gospel to them, did they gladly receive it ? 

A. They did; so that the parable proved true, and these poor Gen- 
: tiles enjoyed the “ Supper” of the holy instructions of Christ, while the 
Jews shut themselves out by their unbelieving and selfish dispositions. 

Q. What should we learn by this ? 

A. That the poor and ignorant and weak, if they try, may be good 
and happy and go to Heaven, as well as the rich and the fashionable 
and the well-dressed children. 

Q. Does it not appear, from this parable, that God wishes us all, and 
invites usall, to be virtuous, and to love and trust Him ? 

A. It does; and there is every reason why we should do so. 

Q. What may you learn from what is said of excuses in this parable? 

A. That I cannot have any good excuse for not doing right; and 
that if I love any earthly pleasure or possession more than my duty and 
my kind Heavenly Father, I am in danger of losing my own soul. 
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Orpination aT Wattuam, Mass.—The ordination of Mr. Thomas Hill, 
recently of the Cambridge Theological School, over the Independent Congre- 
gational Society in Waltham took place on December 24, 1845. The exercises 
were in the following order:—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Field of Wes- 
ton; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Newell of Cambridge; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York City ; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of South Natick; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford ; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. May of Leicester; Address to the Society, 
by Rev. Mr. Ripley ef Waltham; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Frost 
of Concord. 

The sermon, from Ephesians iv. 3: “ Endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” considered the unity that ought to prevail among 
all believers in Christendom. An example of that unity was found in the early 
ages of Christian history. The grounds of it were pointed out as consisting in 
the acknowledged facts of Christ’s own life and death and teachings, and the 
spirit of his religion. The demand for it was dwelt upon, as manifested in the 
yearnings of many seets after a more harmonious action. And an exhortation 
to it, as the one great fulfilment of the Saviour’s purpose and mission, was 
earnestly addressed to the audience, at the conclusion of the discourse. 





InsTALLATION aT Easton, Mass.—On Wednesday afternoon, December 24, 
1845, Rev. Paul Dean, late of Westminster and formerly Pastor of the Bulfinch 
Street Church in Boston, was installed Pastor of the First Congregational 
Society in Easton. The services were as follows :—Reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Mr. Russell of South Hingham; Introductory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover; Charge, by Rev. Dr. 
Lamson of Dedham; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Huntoon of 
Canton; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bradford of Bridgewater. 

Rev. Mr. Barrett’s sermon was from Ephesians iv. 1: “I therefore, the 
prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called.” He spoke of the crisis of the time, and the duty of Libe- 
ral Christians now to act up to their principles. Unitarians ought not to be 
content with being as good as their opponents. They ought to be a great deal 
better. They have a more simple and practical system of doctrines. He 
illustrated this by contrasting the Unitarian and Orthodox views : Ist. of human 
nature ; 2d. of God and his attributes ; 3d. of Jesus Christ. He showed that 
while one of them taught notions entirely inconsistent with the common prin- 
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ciples of men in action, the other was eminently calculated to move the heart 
and guide the life. He closed by describing the true Christian character and 
the influence of practical religion upon the soul. 

A large part of the sermon was omitted in the delivery ; and the principal 
exercises of the occasion, in addition to other merits, had the rare excellence 
of brevity. A crowded audience was in attendance. 





Orpination at Barre, Mass.—On Wednesday, January 7, 1846, Mr. 
Heny F. Bond was ordained as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Dr. Thompson of 
the First Congregational Society in Barre. The services were performed as 
fullows :—Introductory Prayer and Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Mr. Nute of Petersham; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston; Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Jamaica Plain; Ad- 
dress to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem. 

Mr. Lothrop’s sermon was founded on Luke xvii. 21: “The kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” After alluding in his introduction to some of the 
points of contrast between Christ’s kingdom and those of this world, he said 
that the great emphatic. distinction between them was that brought out in the 
text. The kingdoms of this world are kingdoms of outward show and outward 
obedience. Their power penetrates not beneath the surface of society and the 
external deportment. Christ’s kingdom is an inward, spiritual kingdom, having 
its throne in the heart, penetrating to the innermost springs of thought and 
action. The object of the sermon was to illustrate the importance of compre- 
hending ourselves and urging upon others this view of Christ’s kingdom, the 
spiritual nature of religion ; and for this purpose he set forth its simplicity, its 
intelligibleness, and its practical power. Under this last head, he spoke of the 
application of his subject to social reform and the efforts made through outward 
organization to remove social evils and abuses, and of the impotence of these 
unless accompanied with the establishment of the inward spiritual:kingdom of 
Christ in the ‘individual heart. He aimed to show that it was the object of 
Christianity, and consequently should be the first great object of the preacher, 
to establish this kingdom, to regenerate the individual soul ; and in proportion 
as he accomplishes this work through fidelity in his proper sphere, the pulpit, 
he helps forward all social reforms. Mr. Lothrop closed with an earnest ex- 
hortation to his brethren to direct their anxiety and their efforts to this great 
work, the spiritual regeneration of the individual soul. 


InstaLLatTion aT Kine’s Caapet, Boston, Mass.—Rev. Ephraim Peabo- 
dy, having recently relinquished his ministerial charge in New Bedford, was 
installed as the Minister of the Society worshipping in King’s Chapel, on Sun- 
day, January 11, 1846. According to the custom of this Church, the Ecclesias- 
tical Council and the usual installation services were dispensed with. George 
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B. Emerson, Esq., in behalf of the Wardens, read the papers relating to the 
invitation extended to Mr. Peabody, and his acceptance of the same ; the pro- 
ceedings were assented to viva voce, by the Wardens and Vestrymen on the 
one hand, and by the Pastor elect on the other. Mr. Emerson presented to 
Mr. Peabody a copy of the Holy Scriptures as containing the rules that were 
to regulate the relation then formed between Pastor and People, and as con- 
taining the Revelation of the Christian Faith. After this a discourse was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Peabody, from the text, Acts ix. 6: “What wilt thou 
have me to do ?” 


InsTALLATION aT AsuBy, Mass.—Rev. W. P. Huntington was installed 
over the Unitarian Society in Ashby, recently under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Mr. Bates, on Wednesday, January 14, 1846. Mr. Huntington has been 
preaching, since he entered the ministerial profession, as an Evangelist, and 
has been employed, nearly all that time, in Illinois. He was obliged to resign 
his late charge in Hillsboro’, by the unfavorable influences of the Western 
climate on the health of his family. The services at his installation were as 
follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell; Reading 
of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Chandler of Shirley ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Huntington of Boston; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg; Charge, and Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridgeport ; Conclud- 
ing Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton. 





Depication at Easton, Mass.—The First Congregational Society in 
Easton having remodelled their ancient church, it was dedicated anew on 
Wednesday morning, December 24, 1845. The services were as follows :— 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Forbes of West Bridgewater ; Selections 
from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Ballou of Stoughton; Prayer of Dedication, by 
Rev. Mr. Russell of South Hingham ; Sermon, by Rev. Paul Dean, Pastor of 
the Society; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bradford of Bridgewater. 

Rev. Mr. Dean took his text. from Psalm cxxii. 1: “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” He compared the feelings 
of the Jews in consecrating their temple, with the feelings of Christians in 
a similar work. He spoke at length of the nature, character and tendency of 
public worship, of its peculiar connexion with man, of the joy it was calculated 
to bring, of the need and propriety of attending upon it constantly, of the ex- 
cuses which men make for neglecting it. He showed that private prayer 
needed the aid of public prayer, and though some might know more than their 
minister, his instructions would still be of service to them. He called public 
worship a figure of heaven, “the only state of perfect society ever mentioned 
in the Scriptures.” It is the source of all personal or social reforms. The wel- 
fare of nations depends upon it. He spoke of the excellence of Congregational 
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worship, as doing away with all vain distinctions. He closed with some argu- 
ments and illustrations showing that holy places naturally suggest holy ideas. 

A full choir was in attendance, and the music was appropriate and excellent. 
By their alteration in their house of worship, the Society have a much more 
comfortable place to meet in, and one better proportioned to their numbers. 
The house has been divided into two stories, the upper to be used as a church, 
and the lower as a town hall. The pews, of which, we believe, there are about 
seventy, are painted to imitate black walnut, and the general appearance of the 
house is neat and tasteful. , 
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Depication at Satem, Mass.—The new house of worship built for the | 
use of the East Church and Society in Salem, under the pastoral care of Rev. © 
Dr. Flint, was dedicated, January 1, 1846, with the usual public services on 
such occasions. The day was beautiful and of delightful temperature for the 
season, The house was filled at an early hour to its utmost capacity by an 
attentive and apparently delighted and deeply interested audience. The ser- 
vices of the officiating clergymen were remarkably appropriate and impressive. 
The order of the services was as follows:—Anthem; Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont of Lynn; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Thompson of 
Salem; Hymn, by the Pastor; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Dr. Brazer of 
Salem; Hymn, by the Pastor; Sermon, by the Pastor; Original Hymn; a 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Thayer of Beverly ; Benediction. 

The discourse by the Pastor was from Revelation xxi. 4: “ Behold I make 
all things new.” Whether God spake these words by an audible voice, or by 4 
an angelic spirit, or not, he did not inquire. We all believe that He is ever : 
doing, by various agencies and instrumentalities, what is here ascribed to Him. 
As there is perpetual decay of all organized bodies and material structures, so 
there is perpetual renovation. The decay of the old house led to the erection 
of the new. The order of the architecture was then noticed, which is purely 
Gothic,—its origin and character. Its prototype was the forests, which “ were 
God’s first temples.” The remark that it does not comport with the simplicity ia 
of the Unitarian faith was replied to,—the purpose for which the house was 
built and consecrated was adverted to, as an aid to the renewal of souls in the 
divine image by the ministrations of the Gospel, or Christianity, the instrument 4 
by which God has been and is making all things morally and spiritually new. 4 
This instrument must be restored to its primitive purity and simplicity before a 
it will make all things new that need renovation, in Christians, in the Church, 
in governments, in society, &c.—The discourse, together with the discourses on 
taking leave of the old house, we understand, will soon be given to the public. 


































Society at tHe Metopron.—Rev. Theodore Parker, late Pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Spring Street, Roxbury, has accepted an invitation, from 
a congregation of persons in Boston in sympathy with his peculiar views, and 
holding services for the present at the Melodeon, to become their minister. He 
entered on the duties of his new position on January 4, 1846. 







